On Absalom, 
Absalom! 


By CLEANTH BROOKS 


I 
The Secret of Bon’s Parentage 


Mr. Gerald Langford’s printing of the Texas holograph manuscript of Ab- 
salom, Absalom! performs a real service for Faulkner scholars. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of Faulkner’s neat but almost indecipherable 
handwriting will be grateful to the scholar who has printed the text I speak 
from a little experience with reading Faulkner manuscripts—including the 
Texas manuscript—enough to guarantee that my gratitude is genuine. 


1Faulkner's Revision of Absalom, Absalom: a Collation of the Manuscript and the 
Published Book, (Austin and London: University of Texas Press, 1971). 
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Though I believe that Langford has not given us all the information we need? 
if we are to work out the stages in the development of this novel (which we, 
with the Psalmist, can say is fearfully and wonderfully made), he has enabled 
us to take this process much further than we had been able to do heretofore. 

Langford’s study accounts for some of the many inconsistencies that a close 
observer finds in the text of the novel. For example, in the printed text, Miss 
Rosa, on one page, is said to have lived for forty-three years after Sutpen’s 
death, but in all other references, the number is forty-five. Langford points 
out that forty-five is the number in the manuscript but that Faulkner later 
decided to reduce it to forty-three. The printed text regularly makes the 
number forty-three except in two instances where Faulkner obviously failed 
to make the correction. To take another instance: on page 100? we are told 
that Judith and Bon saw each other three times for “fa total period of seven- 
tecn days,” but on the same page, only twenty lines further down, the number 
is twelve days. A look at the manuscript text tells us why: in the manuscript 
the number is both times seventeen, but when Faulkner revised it down to 
twelve, he failed to correct one of the two instances on page 100. On page 370 
Miss Coldfield is referred to as “Mrs. Coldfield”—-surely a slip or a typo- 
graphical error as the manuscript confirms it to be. 

Yet there are many minor discrepancies in the book that cannot be ac- 
counted for by consultation of the manuscript. Floyd Watkins* has turned up 
a startling number of them. They range from the different ways in which dif- 
ferent characters see or remember the same event to mere typographical er- 
rors. Watkins thinks that Faulkner meant for us to notice some of these 
discrepancies and use them as clues in determining for ourselves the reliability 
of one character’s account as compared with another’s. Perhaps so. Miss Rosa’s 
version of things that happened to her (and Watkins supplies instances) ought 
to be more accurate than Mr. Compson’s notion of what happened to her. 
Maybe such discrepancies are intended to be so used. But whether or not this 
is true, most of the discrepancies cited by Watkins make little difference to the 
plot or to our interpretation of the characters. Mr. Compson’s failing to re- 
member many of the details of Miss Rosa’s life is to be expected. He is 
chatting with his son, not testifying under oath, and if we notice such dis- 
crepancies at all, the fact of less than perfect recollection could be held actually 
to lend verisimilitude to the novel. 

Some of the discrepancies, however, involve important matters, and may 
have to be set down to Faulkner’s own forgetfulness. Thus, if Miss Rosa is 
presumably right and Mr. Compson wrong on certain things that happened 
to her und about which she is the best witness, what are we to do when Miss 
Rosa contradicts herself, as in the following instance cited by Watkins? 


2James B. Meriwether has stressed this point in reviewing the book for American 
Literature, XXXV (January, 1973) 693-95. He observes that Langford’s book does not 
provide the “full-scale study of [the] text” that is much needed, for his study “is simply 
a comparison of the manuscript at Texas with the published text” and takes no other 
evidence into account, “not the typescript at Virginia, not the corrected proofs, not the 
short story, ‘Wash,’ ” etc. 

®The page number here and in subsequent references to the printed text is that of the 
Modern Library Edition. 

4“What Happens in Absalom, Absalom! ?” Modern Fiction Studies, 13 (Spring, 1967), 
79-87. 
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When Sutpen proposed that [Miss Rosa and he] breed and then marry 
only if the child was a son, she says, “he had not thought of it until that 
moment... (p. 168). Three pages later she completely contradicts this 
surmise: when she heard the proposition, ‘“‘she realized like [a] thunder- 
clap that it must have been in his mind for a day, a week, even a month 
maybe...” (p. 171). She does not indicate a change in what she had 
thought. Both views may have lived in Miss Rosa’s outraged mind for 
more than four decades. 


I can’t improve on Watkins’ way of accounting for the discrepancy. Miss 
Rosa has dramatized herself so thoroughly that she speaks of herself in these 
pages as if she were another person and in her elevated state she proved to 
be more than a little incoherent. The only alternative explanation that I can 
see is to conclude that the author has made a careless mistake—which may 
well be the explanation. 

Watkins, though conceding that some of the inconsistencies in the novel are 
unintentional slips and instances of forgetfulness, insists that Faulkner meant 
for most of the “errors and inconsistencies [in the novel] to remain uncor- 
rected and unresolved.” For, according to Watkins, Faulkner means to force 
the reader to face what are finally insoluble questions, such questions of motive 
as: why did Sutpen repudiate his first wife and the son she bore him; why did 
he refuse to let his daughter marry Charles Bon; why did Henry kill Bon, his 
closest friend? Watkins tells us that ‘the uniqueness of Absalom, Absalom! 
is that the search for fact and the speculation about meaning can never arrive 
at the truth.” That Faulkner has filled his novel with errors and inconsisten- 
cies is, Watkins believes, part of his strategy: the authority of all of the narra- 
tors is called in question if not impeached—and so, in spite of one’s fascination 
with the problem, no reader can ever be sure that he has solved it. 

Watkins’ theory is certainly not to be dismissed lightly, though I am not 
persuaded of its truth. In fact, in the present essay I shall be arguing that in 
spite of a few slips and minor contradictions, Absalom, Absalom! is a cohcrent 
novel and that what some readers take to be serious inconsistencies are not 
so at all. But in the pages that follow I shall be addressing myself not to 
Mr. Watkins but to Mr. Langford, who, on the evidence of the Texas manu- 
script, believes that he has discovered truly major inconsistencies. 

The more important of these have to do with the same core problem: who 
discovered the real relationship between Thomas Sutpen and Charles Bon and 
when and how did he make the discovery? A special light is thrown on the 
problem, Langford tells us, by a comparison of the printed text with the Texas 
manuscript. The comparison reveals that Faulkner, during the course of de- 
veloping the novel, several times changed his notion of how much General 
Compson (and through him, his son, Mr. Compson) knew of Sutpen’s relation 
to Bon. 

As Faulkner first conceived the story, according to Langford, Mr. Compson 
knew from the beginning that Charles Bon was Sutpen’s son by a first wife 
whom Sutpen had repudiated once he had discovered that she had Negro 
blood. But later, Faulkner decided not to have Mr. Compson aware of these 
facts. So, not knowing the truth, Mr. Compson tries to explain Sutpen’s refusal 
to let Charles Bon marry his daughter by hypothesizing that Sutpcn must have 
guessed (and subsequently confirmed his guess) that Bon had gone through a 
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form of marriage with a woman from the Quadroon Ballroom in New Or- 
leans. After proposing this theory, however, Mr. Compson admits to Quentin 
that he has no proof of it, and finally concedes that it doesn’t provide a really 
convincing explanation of what happened. 

In the course of writing the novel, Langford believes, Faulkner once more 
changed his mind and assumed that Mr. Compson did, after all, know from 
the beginning that Bon was Sutpen’s son. Then Faulkner changed his mind a 
third time. Between the completion of the manuscript, the last page of which 
is dated January 31, 1936, and the publication of the book in October of that 
year, Faulkner made this final alteration. He inserted several important pas- 
sages, notably at pp. 181, 266, and 274, passages that made it quite plain that 
Mr. Compson had not known the secret of Bon’s birth until he learned it from 
his own son Quentin after Quentin had made his evening journey out to 
Sutpen’s Hundred with Miss Rosa and discovered in the house Henry Sutpen, 
the murderer of his half-brother Charles Bon. 

Early in 1961 I was in Austin and made some spot checks in the Texas 
manuscript. I was particularly eager to learn whether the passage on p. 266 
beginning “ “Your father,’ Shreve said. ‘He seems to have got a lot of delayed 
information awful quick,’ ” etc. was actually to be found in the manuscript. 
It was not, and in 1963, in my book William Faulkner, The Yoknapatawpha 
Country, I commented on the significance of this late insertion. While my 
book was going through the press, Mr. John Hagar published an article en- 
titled “Fact and Fancy in Absalom, Absalom!,”® in which he made the same 
point: it was Quentin who discovered the secret of Bon’s birth. Thus Hagar 
and I had independently come to the same conclusion. 

The new light shed by Langford’s book on this problem of who discovered 
the fact that Bon was Sutpen’s son and when he did so amounts to his having 
shown that Faulkner several times changed his notion of how much the Comp- 
sons knew about 3on’s parentage before he finally settled on Quentin as the 
person who discovered the secret. In my book I went no further than to argue 
that Faulkner had, in the interval between J anuary and October of 1936, added 
material to make it absolutely clear that it was Quentin who made the crucial 
discovery and that it occurred on the night that he rode out to Sutper’s Hun- 
dred with Miss Rosa and found Henry Sutpen living in the ruined house. Mr. 
Hagar, who had not seen the Texas manuscript at all, had limited himself to 
establishing the fact that it was Quentin who made the discovery. 

Though Langford has broken new ground with his work on the Texas 
manuscript and though he has clearly proved that Faulkner more than once 
changed his mind, I am not fully convinced by his account of the precise 
number of times that Faulkner changed his mind, or by the sequence of these 
changes. (I ought to add that it may be impossible for anyone to arrive at 
certainty about these matters from the manuscript evidence alone.) I am even 
less convinced by Langford’s assertion that as a consequence of Faulkner’s 
changes of mind, serious inconsistencies are to be found in the book as printed. 

Thus, Langford’s Introduction raises for me questions like the fcllowing: 
if Faulkner, when he finished the manuscript on January 31, 1936, meant, as 
Langford argues, to leave the reader with the impression that Mr. Compson 


5College English, XXIV (December, 1962), 215-18. 
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had learned Bon’s secret many years before (presumably from his father 
General Compson), then why did Faulkner take the trouble to cancel two 
passages in the manuscript which say, in so many words, that General Comp- 
son was aware that Bon was Sutpen’s child? The first of these passages tells 
us that the General knew that Bon was Judith’s “half brother’ (ms. p-. 122); 
the second, that Sutpen had once told General Compson that “‘he never found 
out until after Bon was born that the mother that they had told him was a 
Spaniard had some nigger blood” (ms. p. 130). What harm would it have 
done to repeat this information? 

Moreover, with the cancellation of the second passage, how was the reader 
to know how or from whom General Compson acquired this information? 
Where in the manuscript version as it now stands (lacking the insertions that 
Faulkner made before the book was published) are we told how General 
Compson (presumably the source for Mr. Compson’s information) learned 
about Bon’s parentage? When we reach p. 265 of the Modern Library edition, 
Mr. Compson evidently does know that Bon is Thomas Sutpen’s son, but in 
the manuscript pages that correspond to pp. 1-265 we are given no inkling 
as to how he came by that knowledge. 

To sum up: the Texas manuscript as it now stands bristles with discrepan- 
cies and obscurities. Something had to be done: the manuscript text didn’t 
make entire sense as a story. But what the stages of development were in 
the evolution of the text and the precise place occupied by the Texas manu- 
script in that evolution® is not my concern here. My concern is with another 
problem: was the revision that went on successful in providing us with an 
intelligible account of the story of Thomas Sutpen? Were excrescences lopped 
off and loose ends caught up? Is the text that finally achieved print marred by 
serious lapses and inconsistencies? 

Let us return, then, to Langford’s Introduction. In the end, after consider- 
able discussion, he comes down solidly on the side of the argument that J] 
maintained in 1963. He writes: “In spite of the inconsistencies outlined above, 
it is clear that Quentin is meant to become the discoverer of the fact which 
enables his father and himself to understand the events over which they have 
puzzled so long.” This forthright statement, however, causes one to wonder 
about the real point of Langford’s account of the “inconsistencies” in which 
he believes my discussion of Absalom, Absalom! gets involved, and which, 
he believes, I failed sufficiently to take into account. Thus, Langford’s account 
does seem somewhat tendentious, for since he and I agree about the basic 
facts of the plot, why is he moved to question the relevance of my criticism 
of those scholars who have claimed that General Compson knew all the time 
what the secret was? For example, Langford seems to feel that I am at fault 


SMeriwether writes that the “typescript printer’s copy, now at the University of 
Virginia, was heavily edited by two editors, Harrison Smith and Saxe Commins. Faulkner 
himself, in response to various editorial queries and suggestions, made a certain number 
of revisions, but many passages in the typescript were simply cut or altered by an 
editorial hand. And further changes (perhaps by both author and editor) were made in 
proof.” Thus, Meriwether concludes that much more evidence needs to be considered 
before we can hope to arrive at precisely what happened, including moze work with the 
Texas manuscript, as for example a “study of the changes in ink and paper, of the 
alterations in the pagination, and of the evidence supplied by the passages from earlier 
versions which are often pasted onto the final manuscript pages... .” Op. cit., pp. 694-95. 
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for dismissing too airily Ilse Dusoir Lind’s notion that General Compson knew 
the secret and passed it on to his grandson Quentin, then a young boy, though 
for some curious reason, withholding it from his own son, Mr. Compson.’ 

Why does Langford allow himself to fly in the face of probability? Because 
Quentin (on p. 266) remarks to Shreve that ““Grandfather didn’t tell [Father] 
all of it either, like Sutpen never told Grandfather quite all of it.” Langford 
interprets this remark with an excessive literalism. He asks: “How could Quen- 
tin be aware that General Compson knew things he had not passed on to Mr. 
Compson unless the old man told him so?” This is indeed to make Quentin 
speak by the card, but an alternative to such brittle logic is easily found.® 
What Quentin obviously means, in the context in which he makes this state- 
ment to Shreve, is simply that Miss Rosa didn’t know and that Mr. Compson 
didn’t know and that presumably General Compson himself didn’t know. Per- 
haps even Henry Sutpen didn’t know (or at least, when Quentin spoke to 
him at Sutpen’s Hundred, gave no indication that he had known). 

What is the situation out of which Quentin speaks to Shreve? Quentin by 
this time knows the secret of Bon’s birth and, looking back from that vantage 
point at what his father had told him and what his grandfather had told his 
father, he can sce that Sutpen could not have told General Compson the full 
story; and that General Compson, not knowing the full story, had probably 
failed to pass on to Quentin’s father other details that, in his ignorance, he 
had not recognized as significant. In any case, Quentin, in this passage which 
Langford scrutinizes so narrowly, is not testifying under oath. He is talking to 
his college roommate. 

What is the alternative to the interpretation that I offer? The view taken 
by Ilse Dusoir Lind that Quentin had been told the secret of Bon’s parentage 
by Gencral Compson, his grandfather, would entail the following absurd sup- 
position: that Quentin had listened patiently to Mr. Compson’s speculations 
about why Sutpen meant to oppose Bon’s marriage to Judith (see Chapter 2) 
and made no protest and offered no correction though he knew all the time 
that it was nonsense, having learned the true story from General Compson, 
his grandfather, years before. 

Another of the “inconsistencics” that Langford believes that I have over- 
looked is the passage on p. 265 in which Mr. Compson clearly indicates that 
he knows that Charles Bon is Sutpen’s son, a passage which implies, according 


‘Quentin was presumably no more than ten years old in the year of General Comp- 
son’s death, and the General must have been in his seventies or eighties. The notion of 
an old man who has scrupulously refrained—for some unspecified reason—from speak- 
ing of these matters to his son (though he has told him so very much otherwise about 
Sutpen) is simply incredible. 

‘I note a similar logical puzzle on p. 269. There Quentin tells Shreve that “nobody 
ever did know if Bon ever knew Sutpen was his father or not.” If we apply to this 
statement the same sort of logic that Langford applies to Quentin’s remark on p. 266 
(“Grandfather didn’t tell [Father] quite all of it either” etc.) we would have to argue 
that Quentin must have asked Miss Rosa, General Compson, and Henry Sutpen whether 
they knew that Bon did or did not know that Sutpen was his father. For otherwise, how 
could Quentin know that nobody ever did know? Even that inquiry, of course, wouldn’t 
have established the truth of his statement because it was impossible to question all of 
the people who might conceivably have known. The truth is, it is almost impossible 
to prove a negative: how could you say literally that nobody knew? You can’t consult 
every potential knower. 
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to Langford, that General Compson knew that fact also. The passage reads 
as follows: 


“Yes, Quentin said. Father [Mr. Compson] said he [Sutpen] probably 
named him [Bon] himself. Charles Bon. Charles Good. He [Sutpen] 
didn’t tell Grandfather that he did, but Grandfather believed he did, 
would have.” 


Does this passage represent another inconsistency? I think not. The passage 
is obviously part of Mr. Compson’s revised statement of what he supposes 
must have happened when Bon was born. At this point in the story (p. 265), 
Mr. Compson has heard Quentin’s account of what he had learned when he 
had gone out to Sutpen’s Hundred. Mr. Compson has consequently discarded 
his earlier theory about the relations between Sutpen and Bon (Chapter 2), 
an hypothesis that he had admitted almost as soon as he had stated it, could 
not account for the incredible things that had happened. Now, Mr. Compson, 
having been informed by Quentin, knows that Bon was Sutpen’s part-Negro 
son. So we might interpret the passage thus: Quentin says to Shreve: “Father 
said that Sutpen probably named Bon himself. Charles Bon. Charles Good.” 
But Quentin then goes on to make it plain that this was not something that 
General Compson had passed on to Mr. Compson but Mr. Compson’s sur- 
mise, for Quentin adds: “He [Sutpen] didn’t tell Grandfather that he did, 
but Grandfather believed that he did, would have.” 

Thus, as I interpret the passage, Mr. Compson now, as he speaks to Quen- 
tin after Quentin’s visit to Sutpen’s Hundred, incorporates the new information 
now supplied by Quentin into the account that he had given Quentin the 
evening before. There (p. 61) he had said: “Yes, Clytie was his daughter too: 
Clytemnestra. He named her himself. He named them all himself: all his own 
get and all the get of his wild niggers”: In the same conversation he had 
said, a little further along (p. 62): ‘““Yes, he named them all, the one® before 
Clytie and Henry and Judith even....” If at this time Mr. Compson had 
known what Quentin was to tell him the next morning, he would not have 
said “the one before Clytie,” but would have said what he is able to say the 
next morning (p. 266): “Charles Bon.” 

To sum up: as I read the passage on p. 265, we do not have to assume that 
General Compson ever knew the secret of Bon’s parentage. Thus, it is easy 
to understand that Faulkner felt no need to cancel this passage when he made 
his final decision to make Quentin the person who discovered and divulged 
the secret of Bon’s parentage. It was quite consonant with the plot structure 
as he had finally altered it. 

This discussion of these two passages invites a consideration of the some- 
what different roles of the textual and the literary critic.'° Textual criticism 


®That General Compson knew all along that Sutpen had had a son by the woman 
whom he had married in Haiti offers no problem. Sutpen had told him this (p. 264), 
though Sutpen had apparently not told the General the child’s name. But it seemed 
plain to the General that Sutpen was the kind of man who would insist on giving the 
name to any child he fathered. He had done so for all of his children about whom the 
General did know. 

10Though I think it important to distinguish their roles, I don’t mean to imply that 
the same individual cannot perform both. Ideally, the more a literary critic knows 
about textual criticism and vice versa the better each will carry out his special job. 
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is of the utmost importance. We want to know as nearly as we can what the 
author wrote, and it is always highly interesting, and it may be illuminating for 
any study of the cvolution of the work, to understand how a writer revised 
his work. But a study of the creative process and the growth of a work cannot 
be substituted for a critical judgment of its aesthetic value. Obviously, we 
want to know all we can about how Faulkner changed his mind and altered 
the design of Absalom, Absalom!, and how he reshaped the work that he 
finally delivered to the printer. But we raise problems of a different order 
when we try to determine whether the final work is truly unified and whether 
the parts truly fit together. In revising their work, writers, as we know, some- 
times improve it and sometimes botch it; they sometimes enrich it, but some- 
times fill it with baffling puzzles and meaningless contradictions. After tracing 
as nearly as one can—the way in which Faulkner went about developing 
his design, we still are faced with the problem of making an assessment of it 
as a work of art. In sum, the literary critic’s primary task is to interpret and 
evaluate the author’s text. 

My conception of his role does not, of course, imply that the literary critic 
should shut his eyes to discrepancies and contradictions. The honest critic will 
take note of them. If they turn out to be major, so much the worse for the 
work, for whereas even a masterpiece will sometimes reveal to careful inspec- 
tion minor faults—an ill chosen word, an opaque image, a sentence that 
doesn’t quite tie in with the rest of the work—lapses of this sort may not 
be seriously damaging. Contradictions and confusions about important mat- 
ters of character and plot, however, are another matter. If the work is woe- 
fully divided against itself and cannot be read as a harmonious whole, it is 
to that extent condemned. Consequently, in several passages in which Lang- 
ford is constrained to see confusion and inconsistency, I think my proper role 
is to try to discover whether there is not, after all, a harmonizing interpreta- 
tion. To be sure, one must not invent such interpretations. Yet one certainly 
ought to give the author the benefit of the doubt and trust him until he proves 
untrustworthy. Thus, I find success where Langford seems to find failure and 
confusion, and the tangled inconsistencies that Langford notes seem to me to 
yield to a more careful and sensitive examination. 

Let me end this commentary on Langford’s Introduction with one more 
example of an “inconsistency” that is not in fact inconsistent. On page 6 of 
his book, Langford speaks of General Compson’s “surmise that Bon had 
Negro blood.” He points out that Mr. Compson’s “later knowledge [of Bon’s 
race and parentage] turns out to be knowledge or at least surmise which he 
is bound to have had all along” (p 7). He writes further that “it is difficult 
to follow Shreve’s conclusion! that General Compson did not understand what 
Sutpen was talking about” as Sutpen told him about having been falsely assur- 
ed that his Haitian wife was of pure Spanish stock (p. 7). That is, Langford 
seems to be saying that Sutpen’s mention of a defect in the woman, one that 
prevented her or her son from being “adjunctive” to his design, could only 
have meant to Gencral Compson (and to his son Mr. Compson) that she was 
part-Negro. But it need not be so: General Compson might, for example, have 


11This passage beginning “‘Your old man,’ Shreve said, “When your grandfather 
was telling this to him....’” is one of Faulkner’s important late additions to the text. 
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surmised the defect to be that Sutpen’s first wife did not come to h'm as a 
virgin, or that Sutpen had some reason to suspect that she was already preg- 
nant by another man. Nineteenth-century literature is full of stories of rejec- 
tion for such cause. The defect that immediately leaps to Langford’s mind 
thus need not be the one that leapt to General Compson’s. 

In any case, it would not have been obvious to General Compson that the 
son born to Sutpen years earlicr in Haiti was in fact the young gentleman 
from New Orleans, Charles Bon. For if Mr. Compson, uninstructed by Quen- 
tin, had been able to identify Bon as the son that Sutpen had abandoned in 
Haiti, he would have exhibited something approaching clairvoyance. Most of 
all, if one believes with Langford that the defect in the Haitian son had to 
be his possession of Negro blood, why should either General Compson or Mr. 
Compson have identified the part Negro son from Haiti with the young gentle- 
man from New Orleans? 

If we want to pick out unlikely events in the novel, the fact that Bon, 
whether as the abandoned Haitian son or the young elegant from New Or- 
leans, should have come to the University of Mississippi is the prize exhibit. 
In fact, the circumstance is so unlikely that much space in the novel is devoted 
to suggesting conditions that would account for it. Thus, a good deal of the 
imaginative reconstruction that Quentin and Shreve develop in their Harvard 
room has to do with accounting for Charles Bon’s ever attending the new 
university at Oxford. Quentin and Shreve, at least, though now knowing the 
secret of Bon’s blood and parentage, found the event too strange for mere 
coincidence. To sum up: far from telling a story in which the basic motives 
and events are transparent, Faulkner has given us a tall tale—on its face, 
an improbable yarn—and the really remarkable thing is that he should have 
rendered his characters and events so convincing that most of us who read 
the novel come to accept the story as not only powerful but inevitable as well. 

If, as Langford apparently belicves, the novel in its final form leaves us 
wondering why General Compson ever had any real difficulty in understanding 
Sutpen’s problem, (and thus by implication, why Quentin and Shreve needed 
to speculate for so many pages as to why Sutpen forbade Judith marriage and 
why Henry murdered his closest friend), then Faulkner has written a novel 
filled with pointless mystery-mongering and waste motion. Perhaps he has done 
so, and I concede that the literary critic must canvass his possibility with an 
open mind. But if he is compelled to agree that Langford’s strictures are true, 
the consequences for the novel are serious. If, for example, ] had to agree 
with Langford’s strictures, I would be forced to conclude, mournfully, that 
the novel was something of a botch, in spite of many wonderful scenes and its 
powerful and sensitive writing. All of which may explain the amount of space 
that I have given to the problems that he raises. They seem to be central 
issues—not peripheral. But in confining myself largely to these issues, I am 
aware that I may have given an unjust impression of Langford’s book. The 
light that it sheds on much of the detail of Faulkner’s revision is immense. 
By printing in parallel columns corresponding passages of the manuscript 
and the text of the novel as finally published, he allows a reader with a copy 
uf the Modern Library edition at hand to see how much Faulkner revised 
phrase, sentence, and scene. 
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II 
Sutpen: Bourgeois Parvenu or Aristocrat? 


Some years ago, in William Faulkner: the Yoknapatawpha Country, 1 ven- 
tured to suggest that Sutpen turns out to be more of a “Yankee” than a “South- 
erner.” Not surprisingly, such an idea encountered a great deal of resistance. 
From the very beginning, Faulkner scholarship has been dominated by the 
belief that Sutpen is typical of the Southern planter class and that his downfall 
is emblematic of the fall of the Old South. For me, the issue still seems 
sufficiently important (for I belicve it has a bearing on the essential meaning 
of Absalom, Absalom!) to try once more to make my point. But first, to clear 
the air, let me indicate some of the reasons that I would not use to impugn 
Sutpen’s status as a Southerner. 

It is not that Sutpen came from humble beginnings. Jefferson Davis, the 
President of the Confederacy, was born in a log cabin in Kentucky, not a 
hundred miles from where the future President of the United States, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, was born in another Kentucky log cabin. Mary Boykin Chesnut, 
who was to the manor born, regarded Davis as a gentleman, scholar, and 
gifted leader. Davis certainly possessed the typical virtues of the Southern ruling 
class. 

Yet if Jefferson Davis was a Southern aristocrat,!* why deny the same status 
to Thomas Sutpen? Someone will ask: Are you denying that Sutpen was an 
aristocrat because he lacked the social graces? Why wasn’t he just as much 
an aristocrat as your precious Sartorises and Compsons? Simply because they 
had owned land and slaves a generation or so longer? The way in which they 
got their land won’t bear scrutiny any more closely than will the manner in 
which Sutpen acquired his. Again, weren’t all of these new people on the Mis- 
sissippi frontier essentially little men on the make? Hugh Holman writes that 
“Sutpen and the others” in Absalom, Absalom! were “farmers, small business 
men, middle-class entrepreneurs, men whose lives shook or shaped no national 
structures, however much they might dream of themselves in a world of baro- 
nial splendor.”’!4 Someone asks: Who wants aristocratic trappings anyway? 
Sutpen ultimately showed Quentin Compson that “‘in vigour, in character, and in 
vision Sutpen far cutstripped any of Quentin’s own family, alive or dead, and 
that Sutpen’s history .. . was only an exceptionally rapid and concentrated ver- 
sion of the history of virtually all Southern families, including Quentin’s own.””!5 
Melvin Backman makes the same basic points: “the Southern aristocracy 
derived from the low and middle classes, and... the aristocracy of the Deep 
South was made in one generation. Scratch the veneer of the aristocrat of the 
Deep South and you would find a frontiersman.”’!¢ 


12In the 1830's and 1840’s Mississippi was very close to the frontier, and there was a 
great deal of social mobility; men could go up the social ladder rapidly. 

13] wish we could substitute for Southern “aristocracy” terms more modest, such as 
“squirearchy” or “the planter class,” but these latter phrases are clumsy, and besides, 
the term “Southern aristocrat” is probably now too well established to change. 

14° 4bsalom, Absalom!: the Historian as Detective,” The Sewanee Review, LXXIX 
(Autumn, 1971), 549. 

15Michael Millgate, The Achievement of William Faulkner, (New York, 1966), p. 157. 

16Faulkner: the Major Years (Bloomington and London, 1966), p. 94. 
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All three of these writers very properly appeal to history to validate their 
descriptions of the social and economic conditions of the time; and of course 
they do not appeal in vain. No one, for a very long time, has believed that 
even the Virginia landed gentry—much less the planters of Mississippi—-were 
descended from the younger sons of the English nobility. But the real 
issue here is whether Sutpen’s code of values and general outlook on life 
differ significantly from those of the other planters of Yoknapatawpha 
County. With that issue in mind, I want to appeal to the historians too, and, 
in what follows, I shall cite the findings of two of the most brilliant recent 
authorities on Southern history, Eugene Genovese and C. Vann Woodward. 

What any historian may have to tell us will not, of course, be decisive for 
the meaning of Absalom, Absalom! or for the interpretation of the characters 
in that novel—including Thomas Sutpen. The text of the novel must be our 
ultimate authority. But what some of the more recent historians of the South 
depose may throw needcd light on the novel, and may give us more confidence 
that Faulkner, in writing about his Yoknapatawpha planters, was not simply 
indulging in myths and legends of the Old South that had no real reference 
to the history of the society in which he grew up. 

The first of the historians that I shall invoke is Eugene Genovese. He ac- 
cepts the fact that many—ultimately nearly all—of thc Southern slave- 
holding planters were of plebcian origin, but he finds that in no way does 
this derogate from their status as “aristocrats.” But to give proper force to 
his argument, it may be necessary to identify his philosophical and political 
position and the point of view from which he judges the culture of the Old 
South. 

Genovese is a self-proclaimed Marxist, and he appraises the virtues of the 
slavcholding ruling class with considerable detachment and certainly with no 
concern to divert attention from its defects and limitations. In short, his posi- 
tion is not “Down with the damnable slavocracy,” nor is it “Up with the bur- 
geoning capitalists of the Northeast who saved the Union.” As a Marxist, 
he has no emotional capital invested in either camp. 

Having said this much, however, it is necessary to go a little further and 
present in at least rough outline his view of the Old South. He sees it as having, 
to a remarkable degree, its own character: “The uniqueness of the antebellurn 
South continues to challenge the imagination of Americans. .. .”!7 Genovese 
holds that if we are to understand the Old South as a society and as a polity, 
we must take into account the nature and importance of paternalism. The 
Southern planters were paternalistic and not capitalistic. Genovese dismisses 
the notion that they were middlc-class entrepreneurs and refuses to designate 
the Southern system as a “‘deformed capitalism.” If, he says, 


we accept the designation of the . . . slave system as a form of capitalism, 
we are then confronted [at once with a contradiction. We are forced to 
entertain the notion of] a capitalist society that impeded the development 
of every normal feature of capitalism. The planters were not mere capi- 
talists; they were precapitalists, quasi-aristocratic landowners [even 
though they] had to adjust their economy and ways of thinking to a 
capitalist world market. Their society, in its spirit and fundamental direc- 


17The Political Economy of Slavery (New York: Vintage Books, 1967), p. 13. 
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tion, represented the antithesis of capitalism, however many compromises 
it had to make [with capitalism]. The fact of slave ownership is central 
to our problem. This seemingly formal question of whether the owners of 
the means of production command labor or purchase the labor power 
of free workers contains in itself the content of Southern life. The essen- 
tial features of Southern particularity, as well as of Southern backward- 
ness, can be traced to the relationship of master to slave.*® 


To sum up the gist of the argument as developed in the three books that 
Genovese has written on the subject: the Old South was indeed unique. In 
a country that generally was forward-looking, capitalistic, and expansionist, 
it remained “backward,” pre-bourgeois, quasi-aristocratic, plantation-based, 
paternalistic, and family-centered. No wonder that it was from an early period 
on a collision course with the rest of the United States. 

Three questions will arise at once in most readers’ minds, and they ought 
to be dealt with here and now, though, in this essay, necessarily in brief sum- 
mary. First, were the Southern slaveholders aware of their special view of the 
world? Genovese’s answer is a considered yes. 


The world view of the slaveholders contained contradictions, as every 
world view must, but properly understood, it demonstrated adequate co- 
herence and integrity. Like all class ideologies, it infuriated many of 
those who held it. Slaveholders, like the rest of us, rarely wanted to face 
the implications of each notion, prejudice, or ingrained commitment. 
They wished their ideology to be careless, pragmatic, inarticulate, disor- 
ganized, lazy; only political fanatics, philosophers, and lunatics can live 
any other way. How easy, therefore, for us to judge them as cynics who 
rationalized a system of exploitation or as rustic windbags who talked 
nonsense, or as thoughtless reactionaries of no account. They were all of 
these, but none [of them]. No matter how guilty they may have been 
on each count, they did nonetheless stand for a world different from our 
own, [a world] that is worthy of our sympathetic attention.!® 


The second question is: what about the yeoman whites and the poor whites, 
who together made up the larger part of the population of the antebellum 
South and who owned no slaves? Did they share the slave-owners’ ideology? 
Genovese mentions the economic dependence of the poorer whites on the 
plantation market; but he also stresses the “distinctly Southern sense of ex- 
tended family”’—-many of the poorer whites were bound by ties of family 
relationship to the planter ruling class—a fact that “provided a powerful 
impetus for social cohesion.’2° But Genovese rests his case upon the fact 
that when the crisis came on, the slaveholders were able to carry nearly all 
the non-slaveholding whites along with them into the break with the Union. 
Only in the mountain areas, where their influence was weak, and in certain 


18Jbid., p. 23. 

The World the Slaveholders Made (New York: Vintage Books, 1971), p. 126. It 1s 
not difficult to find characters in Faulkner’s novels who saw the culture of the Old South 
as markedly different from that of the rest of the United States. An obvious example is 
Isaac McCaslin: see his description of the Southern slaveholding class as it existed at 
the outbreak of the Civil War (e.g., in Go Down, Moses, pp. 283-90 of the Modern 
Library edition). 

207 bid., p. 100. 
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of the poorer hill counties, did they fail to do so. They even attracted strong 
support from the Border States. 

The third question may best be put bluntly: does Genovese agree that 
black chattel slavery was an outrageous anachronism? Having put the question 
bluntly, perhaps it is best to let Genovese speak for himself, and somewhat 
at length—as a historian and as a contemporary citizen with strong political 
convictions. In The World the Slaveholders Made, he writes: 


If I do not dwell [in this book] on the evils of slavery..., it is for 
two reasons, the first being an assumption that all ruling-class ideologies 
are self-serving and that it is enough to point out the worst examples 
along the way, and the second being that few people any longer seem in 
need of sermons on the subject... .To insist...on the reality and cen- 
trality of paternalism [as it may help us to understand the mentality of 
the antebellum South]...is not to imply that paternalism was ever a 
good thing, much less that its current manifestations ought to be tol- 
erated.?! 


As for the Southern antebellum slaveholders themselves, Genovese writes: 


These men were class conscious, socially responsible, and personally hon- 
orable; they selflessly fulfilled their duties and did what their class and 
society required of them. It is rather hard to assert that class responsi- 
bility is the highest test of morality and then to condemn as immoral 
those who behave responsibly toward their class instead of someone else’s. 
There is no reason, unless we count as reason the indignation flowing 
from a passionate hatred for oppression, to withhold from such people 
full respect and even admiration. ... If we blind ourselves to everything 
noble, virtuous, honorable, decent, and selfless in a ruling class, how do 
we account for its hegemony? The people cannot long be held down by 
force alone, especially since so much of this force must be recruited from 
the lower orders of society [e.g., in the case of the antebellum South, 
from the non-slaveholding whites}, nor are the people so cowardly as to 
accept arbitrary dictation forever. Ruling classes must develop a compre- 
hensive world outlook to transcend its [sic] immediate and particular 
interests and that, however partially, identifies itself with the values and 
aspirations of the people as a whole. Such hegemony could never be 
maintained without some leaders whose individual qualities are intrinsical- 
ly admirable.22 


The preceding sumrnary review of Genovese’s position may seem an over- 
long preamble to his discussion of the origins, often plebeian, of the planter 
class in the South. Yet I think it necessary if we are to understand Genovese’s 
account of what the Southern ruling class believed about themselves and about 
the world. I think it may also be necessary if the reader is to sce that a real 
issue is involved in refusing to regard Sutpen as typical of the Southern “aris- 
tocrat.” 

To return specifically to the problem of the origins of the Mississippi plant- 
ers: In The World the Slaveholders Made, Genovese provides a detailed criti- 


21] bid., p. 119. 
22In Red and Black (New York: Vintage Books, 1972), p. 342. 
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cism of what W. J. Cash had to say on this subject in his The Mind of the 
South, in 1941.3 Genovese writes: 


The ruling class [of the Old South, Cash] concludes, came from 
among “the strong, the pushing, the ambitious, among the old coon-hunt- 
ing population of the back country.” In a word, the ruling class of the 
South consisted mostly of rough and vulgar parvenus. No one doubts it. 
But one question does occur: Of what aristocratic or other ruling class 
could not the same be said? ... The United States, being a frontier coun- 
try, produced tough, competitive, acquisitive frontier types, and all fron- 
tier parvenus look rather alike....The question remains: What social 
vision informed these men’s dreams? What kind of life did they seek for 
their children? Parvenus are parvenus, but bourgeois parvenus are not 
necessarily slaveholding parvenus once one gets beneath appearances. 
Cash has so far begged the question. 

After alleging that the Virginians who went west generally failed mis- 
erably, Cash makes a small admission, which like most of his small ad- 
missions compromises his argument: “Some of them [some of the 
completely realized aristocrats and a great many more of those gentleman 
farmers who had grown up beside them)** did nevertheless succeed. 
There were few parts of the South, indeed, in which it was not possible 
to find two or three—occasionally a small colony—of them.” Influence, 
not numbers, is here in question, and Virginia influence need not have 
meant a recapitulation of the Virginia experience. The questions come 
to these: Did the rising planters of the Southwest during the 1830's have 
before them, as an ideal future for themselves and their children, Virginia 
or Massachussetts? the Cavalier or the financier? Were they, in their 
economy and social relations, going down a bourgeois or an aristocratic 
road?~5 


Where does the foregoing argument leave Thomas Sutpen? The reader may 
be disposed to ask whethcr Genovese has not here provided Sutpen his card 
of admission into the planter aristocracy, such as it was in Yoknapatawpha 
County in the 1830’s. Genovese’s account certainly disposes of most of the 
bogus reasons for denying Sutpen a place among the country gentry, but 
on the positive side it does no more than put him on the road to aristocracy. 
Whether or not we judge that he took that road will depend on the values 
that he cherished and the course of conduct that he pursued as revealed in 
the novel itself. 

One may remark in passing, however, that threc of Sutpen’s children were 
indeed well on the road to aristocracy. They show the distinct traits of the 
planter class, the admirable as well as the less admirable. One has no difficulty 
in imagining Judith, had better fortune befallen her, becoming the chateleine 
of a great house.2 But in dire misfortune, her credentials become all the 


23This book has been enormously influential and its arguments and ideas lie behind 
much of the Faulknerian criticism of the last three decades. It shows itself very 
strongly in books like those cited earlier. 

24The interpolated material, in this instance, is Genovese’s. 

25The World the Slaveholders Made, pp. 138-39. 

26Faulkner has allowed even Miss Rosa to see this point clearly. She regards Judith 
as a lady, a woman who has been nurtured “to pass through the soft insulated and un- 
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more evident. In her dress made of flour sacks, holding the handles of a plow 
as she walks behind her mule, she is still a lady. 

Henry, for all of Faulkner’s comment on his naive and gangling country 
awkwardness, is a quixotic devotee of honor—as much as Quentin Compson 
himself. Once having met Charles Bon, he lives desperately and recklessly, 
and finally kills the man that he looks up to and admires—not for any con- 
ceivable practical motive, but for honor—distorted and twisted though we 
may hold his code of honor to be. 

Sutpen’s eldest child, Charles Bon, is, again, the aristocrat, whatever the 
genes he may carry, and not either because of his grace and languor and 
world-weary attitudes. Rather, because he too lives for honor and is willing to 
die—for he clearly knows that Henry will kill him—in order to vindicate 
what he regards as his only honorable course of action. One remembers that 
Quentin tells us that nobody ever did know whether Bon knew that he was 
Sutpen’s son; but Quentin and Shreve, in their imaginative reconstruction of 
events, believe that he must have known all along. Shreve even believes that 
as a man of honor he required of his father no more than the faintest hint 
of recognition. If given that, he would have removed himself from Yokna- 
patawpha County and in removing himself, removed his father’s problem. 

Our real concern here, however, is with the status of Thomas Sutpen him- 
self. Are his values and attitudes toward life consonant with those of the 
Compsons and the McCaslins, the De Spains and the other planter families, 
or are they different? 

The novel makes plain that Sutpen’s plantation neighbors sense that he is 
a. different sort of person from themselves. Were they right in their perception? 
Does Thomas Sutpen reflect (in his vices as well as his virtues ) a conception 
of reality that is essentially “American” rather than its “Southern” sub-vari- 
ety?27 

As we have noted earlier, Genovese fixes on paternalism as the controlling 
element in the social structure of the Old South. He tells us that “The dis- 
tinctly Southern sense of extended family [italics mine] cannot be understood 
apart from the social structure at the center of which stood the plantation, and 
it provided a powerful impetus for social cohesion, ruling-class hegemony, and 
the growth of a paternalistic spirit that far transcended master-slave and white- 
black relationships.”?8 

He concedes that there were “powerful counterpressures, especially those 
associated with the egalitarian ethos,” but he insists, nevertheless, on the 
importance of ‘“‘scmipaternalistic relationships” to account for “the political 


scathed cocoon stages: bud, served prolific queen, then potent and soft-handed 
matriarch of old age’s serene and well-lived content,” but not because she was born 
a lady. She was a lady not “by blood, not even Coldfield blood,” but rather “by the 
tradition in which Thomas Sutpen’s ruthless will had carved a niche.” Absalom, 
Absalom, p. 156. 

27The answer to this question is important, for if we can answer that Sutpen is es- 
sentially American, the relevance of his story to our present day is sharpened. His down- 
fall becomes, then, not primarily a story of the downfall of the Old South (though, of 
course, it is inextricably involved with the culture of the Old South), but may make 
its commentary on the character of the national culture as well. 

28The World the Slaveholders Made, pp. 100-101. 
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power of the planters and much of that oft-noted loyalty of the nonslave- 
holders to the regime” that the planters dominated.?° 

The other Southern historian whose work throws special light on the South 
as having developed its own character and ethos is C. Vann Woodward. His 
views are by no means identical with those of Genovese. Woodward relies 
on a different set of basic assumptions and considers the problems of Southern 
history from his own angle of vision. For these very reasons his frequent cor- 
roborations of Genovese are significant. Genovese, by the way, applauds 
Woodward’s criticism of Cash as being unique in iis discernment of the “true 
character” of Cash’s Mind of the South.®° Both men stress the paternalistic 
character of the Old South and some of Woodward’s remarks on this subject 
are particularly helpful in pointing to its specifically English ancestry and why, 
when developed into a theory of politics, it proved so attractive to the ruling 
c! ss of Virginia.*! Some aspects of Southern paternalism as noted by Wood- 
Wai_ will strike the general reader as startling. For example, with reference 
to white-black relationship, the antebellum paternalistic relationship did not 
turn into a “competitive” one until the old planter regime had waned; one 
consequence was that not until the late nineteenth century did Jim Crow cars 
come in, at the insistence of the poorer whites and over the opposition of 
what was left of the old planter stock. 

If paternalism was essentially an extension into society and politics of fa- 
milia! attitudes and relationships, and if Woodward (and Genovese) are cor- 
rect in their insistence that the society of the Old South was paternalistic, the 
implications for the story of Thomas Sutpen are interesting. Sutpen’s “design” 
ostensibly puts great emphasis on the family. He told General Compson that 
to accomplish his design he would “require money, a house, a plantation, 
slaves, a family—incidentally of course a wife.” Yet everything mentioned 
here is “incidental” to something else, the design—which for Sutpen is an 
abstraction: the choosing a wife because her father was the most respectable 
man in town (and Sutpen realized that he was woefully short on respecta- 
bility); the begetting of children, essentially to have a male heir (though some 
use could also be found for a daughter in cementing an alliance with another 
planter family). But on any concrete personal level Sutpen’s family life hardly 
exists. This is not to argue that the Filmerian patriarch was reincarnated in 
the Southern planter as the genial master, the kindly husband and father. 


29/bid., p. 101. Faulkner has in his novels provided concrete instances of this loyalty 
and trust. Note, for example, the relation of Old Man Falls to “Old Bayard” Sartoris 
in Sartoris, and of George Wyatt to Colonel John Sartoris in The Unvanquished. 
Faulkner also gives us instances of loyalty betrayed and trust misplaced. A signal 
instance occurs in Absalom, Absalom! where Wash Jones finds that Thomas Sutpen has 
not acted like a man of honor and in his outrage cuts Sutpen down with his rusty scythe. 

301 bid., p. 140. 

81See especially American Counterpoint (Boston, 1971), pp. 135-37, where he gives 
some account of Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha, a book which takes the family as the 
fundamental model for the state. His opponent, John Locke, accused Filmer of making 
“the rules of domestic society into principles of political science.” Filmer’s model in 
life was the gentry of his native county of Kent, a community of interrelated families. 
Colonial Virginia soon showed an analogous pattern and therefore, as Woodward 
remarks, the wonder is “that the patriarchs of Revolutionary Virginia should have 
[even] temporarily embraced Locke” and not that “their sons should have returned to 
Filmer” (p. 137). 
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The Filmerian patriarch was not necessarily genial. Some such patriarchs must 
have been petty tyrants or at least blustered as if they were. 

The relationship of Sutpen with the members of his family is not, however, 
a relationship between persons at all. Sutpen is not kindly but he doesn’t even 
bluster. So far as we are vouchsafed glimpses of his family life, his relations 
are coldly formal. (Judith, to be sure, does seem to have some sort of special 
relationship to her father: we infer that, at least, from Mr. Compson’s ac- 
count: see pp: 120-21). 

Sutpen’s wife, Ellen, is silly, superficial, in love with money and position, 
and finally too trivial to arouse much sympathy. But her despairing cry to 
her younger sister, “At least save Judith,” speaks volumes about her relation- 
ship to her husband. As for Sutpen’s sons, they seem to have no more emo- 
tional relation to Sutpen than pieces in a chess game. They are, to be sure, 
the most important pieces on his board, and he plays them with all the cool 
detachment that he can command. In his desperation, he finally asks General 
Compson, without ever telling him what the real situation is, for advice— 
whether he ought to play his trump card; or, since I prefer the chess analogy, 
whether he should sacrifice perhaps his most important piece rather than retain 
it and risk checkmate. Sutpen’s relation to Henry is not a father-son relation- 
ship. Frankly, it is difficult to imagine Sutpen’s ever carrying the boy Henry 
on his back or jogging him on his knee. The importance that Sutpen attached 
to the family in his attempt to establish a dynasty in north Mississippi along 
with his complete inability to comprehend how one lives a family life is em- 
blematic of his whole life-style. 

Psychologically, Sutpen is the convert. Like Paul on the road to Damascus, 
he has been struck down by a blinding revelation. His having been turned 
away from the front door of the mansion by a black servant in livery proved 
to be traumatic. It altered his whole life. Yet, if you can’t beat them, you’d 
best join them, and the boy Sutpen immediately modified this folk. maxim 
to read: you can beat them only by joining them. From this time on, Sutpen 
is held in the grasp of a cold dream. Like the convert, he outdoes in his 
vehement orthodoxy those generations old in the faith. 

One thinks of other analogies that apply to him. Tke child who does not 
know how to spell but insists on “writing” a word, and in the process pain- 
fully draws every cusp and serif of each letter, sometimes in its trusting ig- 
norance making, by exaggeration of certain features of the type face, the word 
look odd and strange. Sutpen has become fixated on the planter as an ab- 
straction—not as a role actually lived, savored, and enjoyed. He has pur- 
sued an ideal of gracious ease and leisure with an almost breathless ferocity. 
Mr. Compson, on p. 34, speaks of Sutpen’s “furious impatience,” and on p. 43 
mentions that Sutpen was never to be seen “loafing, [or] idling.” 

In fact, though Sutpen has dedicated his life to becoming the Tidewater 
planter, lying in his hammock in the shade, with his shoes off, receiving drinks 
brought to him by a servant (p. 228), he never lolls in a hammock.®2 Rather, 
he lives like a Puritan ascetic under the pressure of the Protestant Ethic. His 
being a Puritan does not, of course, prevent his being a Southerner. There 


32L ate in his life, Sutpen does subside a bit. He and Wash Jones do sit in the scup- 
pernong arbor and drink whiskey from a gourd, but by this time the game is nearly 
played out. 
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was (and is today) a great deal of Puritanism in the South. But Sutpen’s 
adherence to the Protestant Work Ethic does tend to mark him off from the 
typical Southern planter (who sometimes worked hard but rarely for the sake 
of work). 

These matters are taken up by Woodward in his extremely interesting and 
often amusing essay entitled “The Southern Ethic in a Puritan World.”** The 
South, to the despair of a people who have wished it well but insisted that it 
hustle more, has always reserved a large place for leisure. Woodward, to be 
sure, is properly cautious in drawing hard and fast conclusions, and he con- 
cedes that a concern for leisure may appear to another’s more jaundiced eye 
as simply “laziness.” 

He makes it plain that the leisureliness is not in its origin racial; the Southern 
people had essentially the same heritage as those of New England, that hotbed 
of the Puritan Ethic, and in any case the Southerners lived in close proximity 
to the other parts of a republic that was bursting with energy and bent on 
industrial development. Woodward's point is that, in view of these circum- 
stances, the wonder is that so many Southerners somehow escaped practising 
the Puritan Ethic. Many Southerners did escape it, he avers, and in his sum- 
mary of the special developments that occurred in the Southern states, he 
quotes Genovese’s analysis of the pre-bourgcois spirit of the planters who 
“could not accept the idea that the cash nexus offered a permissible basis 
for human relations.” 

It would be excessive for me to claim that Sutpen, in each and every detail, 
exemplified the Puritan Ethic as opposed to that practised by all the other 
Yoknapatawpha planters who exemplified what Woodward, more or less 
tongue-in-cheek, calls “the Southern ethic,” or that they were all imbued with 
what Genovese calls “an aristocratic, antibourgeois spirit.” Yet some of Wood- 
ward’s description of the Protestant Ethic does apply tellingly to Sutpen. Thus, 
Woodward quotes from Ernst Troeltsch’s Protestantism and Progress: “For 
this spirit displays an untiring activity ... it makes work and gain an end in 
themselves. ...it brings the whole of life and action within the sphere of an 
absolutely rationalised and systematic calculation... .°*4 (italics mine). The 
last phrase applies to Sutpen in precise detail. 

The planter’s inability “to accept the idea that the cash nexus offered a 
permissible basis for human relations” did not hold true for Thomas Sutpen. 
He felt that his first wife had no reason to object to his breaking up their 
marriage since he was willing to make a just and even generous property 
settlement for her benefit. But General Compson is shocked when he learns 
about the transaction from Sutpen’s own mouth. 

The cash nexus, however, does accord perfectly with the values of the 
father of Sutpen’s second wife. Mr. Coldfield is a “puritan,” or, if we want 
to be more precise, we may call him an evangclical Protestant. (He was the 
pillar of Jefferson’s Methodist church, a small store owner, and noted both 
for his strict probity and his “close trading.” ) 

Coldfield, by the way, takes the concept of the cash nexus further than 
most of Jefferson’s other shop-keepers and evangelicals. He manumits his 


434 merican Counterpoint, pp. 13-46. 
34] bid., pp. 28-29. 
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slaves, an act that Faulkner puts down to his credit. But he does so by putting 
them on a weekly wage, and allowing them to purchase freedom when they 
have accumulated enough credit to balance what they would bring on the 
slave market. Here, perhaps, especially since Coldfield is not rich, one should 
not be censorious. But according to Mr. Compson, Coldfield carried matters 
further still; on Sundays, when Coldfield and his daughter always drove to 
Sutpen’s Hundred for noonday dinner, Coldfield would dock the wages of the 
two Negrocs “for the noon meal which they would not have to prepare and 
(so the town believed) he charged [them] for the crude one of left-overs which 
they would have to eat.”” As Mr. Compson reports it, for Coldfield it is all a 
matter of accurate accounting and good business. 

Faulkner was evidently fascinated by Mr. Coldfield’s shopkeeper’s men- 
tality. He was not at all content to dismiss it with a sardonic shrug. Thus, he 
has Mr. Compson tell his son that Coldficld’s real objection to the Civil War 
was not “so much to the idea of pouring out human blood and life, but at the 
idea of waste: of wearing out and eating up and shooting away material in 
any cause whatever” (p. 83); and through Mr. Compson’s lips Faulkner com- 
ments on the nature of Coldficld’s religious life: ““Doubtless the only pleasure 
which [Coldfield] had ever had was not in the meager spartan hoard which he 
had accumulated ... not in the money but in its representation of a balance 
in whatever spiritual countinghouse he believed would some day pay his sight 
drafts on self-denial and fortitude” (p. 84). In short, Mr. Compson surmiscs 
that Coldfield conceived of God as a just and omnipotent banker. Self-denial 
here on carth will prove to be an eventually excellent investment. 

For our present purposes, it doesn’t much matter whether Mr. Compson is 
expressing the author's judgment or merely his own. For Mr. Compson himself 
is sufficiently typical of the old planter stock to show the difference in their 
attitudes and valucs from those of Coldfield, that true blue representative of 
bourgeois values and the Protestant gospel of work. 

In the years in which Faulkner was at work on Absalom, Absalom!, the 
observations that I have been quoting from Genovese and Woodward were 
stall to be written. But Faull:ner obviously did not need to read them. He had 
absorbed, from traditional sources, from what he saw in the world about 
him, and from conversations heard and storics told, all that he needed to know 
in order to arrive at a just conception of the “kind of world the slave-holders 
of the Old South had made” and the relation of that world to those dominated 
by quite different values. But though Faulkner obviously did not need to read 
the books from which I have been quoting, the contemporary reader of Faulk- 
ner’s fiction may well profit from the more general and systematical account 
of these matters that a first-rate historian can give; such reading may well 
confirm the reader’s confidence in the penetration of Faulkner's insight into 
the culture that produced him. | 

To sum up: the irony of Sutpen’s life is (in part at least) that he was 
fixated on his image of the plantation which for him was an abstract idea— 
since he had had scant participation in it as lived ecxperience—-and that, 
as we have said, Sutpen pursued an ideal of gracious case and Icisure, with 
a breathless ferocity. Sutpen’s spiritual kinship to Melville's Ahab has fre- 
quently been argucd. It is justly argued, and if one asks what was the white 
whale that Sutpen pursued, it was, symbolically at least, the same creature 
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that Ahab pursued: Being, itself, in its mysterious and finally incorrigible 
otherness. Reality must be captured and put to Sutpen’s own purposes. 

As I have noted elsewhere some of the more obvious traits that mark Sut- 
pen as the typical ascetic, as the man whose appetites are in his head, not 
in his belly or his loins, and as the man in love with blueprints and schedules, 
time tables and designs, there is no need to repeat in detail here.*® But I 
think that some of the traits that mark Sutpen as a rationalist, as a planner, 
as a man possessed of a certain megalomania, may be profitably developed 
somewhat further, especially as these traits are related to the American dream 
and are shared by other obsessed Americans who take leave of reality in 
order to live in a dream world. 


Ill 
Sutpen and the American Dream 


The best proof that Thomas Sutpen is an obsessed man, living in a private 
dream that has little relation to reality, is what he docs and doesn’t do when 
Charles Bon appears on the Yoknapatawpha scene. He refuses to give him 
any hint of recognition. Presumably, he told Henry the truth, or part of the 
truth about Bon, and later on, if Quentin and Shreve are correct in their 
conjectures, during the war, when he has become more desperate, he told the 
rest of the truth to Henry, namely, that Charles Bon was not only his son 
but had some Negro blood. 

That action was certainly effective in preventing Bon’s marriage to Judith. 
But by inciting Henry to murder his half-brother, Sutpen had dealt a mortal 
blow to his own design, for with Henry’s disappearance from the scene, Sutpen 
is deprived of the heir that he regards as absolutely necessary to the design. 
Not even Henry VIII wanted a legitimate male heir more intensely. Sutpen 
was forced to start all over. 

So powerfully has Faulkner developed our belief in Sutpen’s deep commit- 
ment to his design and his inflexible will that few readers have felt his conduct 
to have been other than inevitable. Yet a little cool reflection will indicate 
that a man less obsessed than Sutpen might have saved his design at what, 
for many men, would have scemed a bargain price. How, for example, might 
his only real friend among the planters, General Compson, have handled the 
matter? 

Whatever the General’s faults, an inhumanly calculating spirit was evidently 
not one of them. His expression of real shock at Sutpen’s assumption that 
intimate human problems could find an adequate solution through a cash settle- 
ment (p. 265) is obviously genuine. It is hard to believe that he would have 
withheld from a part-Negro son all recognition of his paternity. (Shreve be- 
licves that a gesture of recognition on Sutpen’s part would have been enough, 
and perhaps Shreve was right.) But even if General Compson had lacked the 
hurnanity to acknowledge his son, he still would not have acted as Sutpen did. 
Secure in his confidence in his own dignity and standing in the world, he 
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would never have supposed that his whole world would be smashed to pieces 
if it had come out that the strange young man who had appeared in the 
village was his son. Sutpen told Generai Compson that if he allowed certain 
things to take their course, his design would complete itself “to the public 
eye” with full success, “quite naturally and normally.” The rub was that to 
Sutpen’s own eye it would have been “a mockery and a betrayal” (p. 274). 
Though General Compson did not know what Sutpen regarded as the particu- 
lar flaw in his first wife, he had no doubt what the real trouble was: 
Sutpen was “fog-bound by his own private embattlement of personal morality” 
(p. 271). If Sutpen had not been obsessed with the detail of his private dream, 
he would not have needed to repudiate his first wife and their child. General 
Compson belicved that whatever the blemish or fault in her, Sutpen “could 
have closed his eyes [to it] and, if not fooled the rest of the world..., at 
least have frightened any man out of speaking the secret aloud...” (p. 266). 

In view of what is usually written about Absalom, Absalom!, the basic 
security of Sutpen’s position®® needs to be stressed. Suppose that it had be- 
come known, either through Sutpen’s action or Bon’s, that Bon was his son; 
what, in view of the laws and customs of the time, could Bon have done? 
He might have created a certain amount of talk. As we have already observed, 
Sutpen was never truly popular in the community. But with his hundred square 
miles of plantation and his respectable marriage to Ellen Coldfield, Sutpen 
could probably have outfaced any charge of bigamy, and by letting the com- 
munity know that Bon was pert-Negro, could have disposed of any notion that 
Henry was not his legitimate heir. 

Yet if Sutpen had told the truth at once, would he not have lost Henry 
just the same? Perhaps he would have, but if he had spoken early and with 
some fatherly consideration, he might have improved his chances of holding 
Henry’s allegiance. (We should remember that Henry apparently knew all 
his life that the mulatto girl Clytie, who was brought up in the same house- 
hold with him and Judith, was his half-sister. There is no hint in the novel 
that this knowledge caused any break in Henry’s relations with his father.) 
If the reconstruction of events made by Quentin and Shreve is correct, Sutpen 
broke the final truth to Henry in the worst possible way. 

The conditions of antebellum society in the South, as reflected in Faulkner’s 
novel or as presented in history, did not, then, of themselves determine Thomas 
Sutpen’s fate. His case was more special and, as in every authentic tragedy, 
was finally attributable to his own character. In sum, it was Sutpen’s fanatical 
insistence that events conform to his private dream that brought about his 
downfall. 

Though Thomas Sutpen is fixated on the details of Southern planter so- 
ciety, a doctrinaire fixation of this sort has a very wide general reference. In 
fact, it is a characteristically “American” aberration. (One is almost tempted 


46In his other novels, Faulkner gives us two other examples of Yoknapatawpha 
planters who sired mulatto children: Old Curothers McCaslin and Colonel John Sartoris. 
Their cases are not precisely parallel to Sutpen’s, but it may be significant that neither 
came to grief because of having begotten a part-Negro child. McCaslin, who added 
incest to miscegenation, made a kind of acknowledgment of his son-grandson. His white 
sons at least knew, though it is not made plain whether or not it was public knowledge. 
We are not told whether anyone but Colonel Sartoris and the child’s mother knew 
that he had a mulatto daughter. 
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to say an American neurosis.) Sutpen’s naive confidence in his own ability to 
realize his dream is a function of what General Compson called Sutpen’s “in- 
nocence.” C. Vann Woodward speaks very precisely to the “American” qual- 
ity of this innocence: 


American opulence and American success have combined to foster and 
encourage another legend of early origin, the legend of American inno- 
cence. According to this legend Americans achieved a sort of regeneration 
of sinful man by coming out of the wicked Old World and removing to 
an untarnished new one....They were a chosen people and their land 
a Utopia on the make.37 


But the South was quite another matter. Woodward gocs on to say that 
“in the tortured conscience of the South” there was scant room for “this na- 
tional self-image of innocence.” An “age-long experience with human bond- 
age and its evils and later with emancipation and its shortcomings did not 
dispose the South very favorably toward such popular Amcrican ideas as the 
doctrine of human perfectibility....The experience of evil and the experi- 
ences of tragedy are parts of the Southern heritage. .. .”*8 One supposes that 
these were a part of General Compson’s heritage. At any rate, they were 
clearly an important part of Faulkner's, but he gives no hint that they were 
any part of Sutpen’s heritage. 

Does American literature yield instances of “innocence” in the American 
style? Yes, many. Two rather obvious instances are to be found in Christopher 
Newman (in Henry James’s The American) and Jay Gatsby (in Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s The Great Gatsby). In an article printed some years ago*® I pointed 
out that both were self-made men (like Sutpen) and that they were dominated 
by a self-generated ideal. Each pursues his private dream with almost cold- 
blooded pertinacity. Newman had determined to marry an aristocratic young 
French noblewoman and came perhaps within a hair of doing so, but he 
never scems to be really in love with her, though he admires her excessively 
and tells his confidante that he wants “a great woman... that is one thing 
I can treat myself to... 1 want to possess, in a word, the best article on the 
market.” When his confidante reproaches him for being “so cold-blooded and 
calculating,” he tells her that to win the most beautiful wife “a man... needs 
only to use his will, and such wits as he has, and to try.” The words might 
almost have been spoken by Thomas Sutpen himself. 

Jay Gatsby is not cold-blooded and calculating in this fashion. His passion 
for Daisy is consuming. But like Sutpen, he has organized his life according 
to a plan, he works to a schedule, and in his own kind of innocence he ignores 
the complications of reality. When his friend warns him that he has little 
chance of winning Daisy back to himself, suggesting, out of kindness, that 
No one can repeat the past, Gatsby cries out incredulously, “Can’t repeat the 
past? Why, of course you can.” It would be nonsense to equate the personali- 
ties of Newman, Gatsby, and Sutpen, and yet all are much too confident that 
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by sheer will power they can adjust the world to their own dreams—make 
it conform to a particular “design.” 

I have argued earlier that it was a stroke of genius on Faulkner’s part to 
place an example of this kind of American innocence in a society which is 
regarded as special in nearly every sense and indeed “un-American’—the 
slaveholding society of the Old South. Faulkner points up the pernicious “‘ab- 
stractness” of such innocence by assigning it to a slavcholder who not only 
treats his slaves—though without any special malice—as things “adjunctive” 
to his design, but treats his own children so as well. 

Faulkner employs a related strategy in his treatment of Sutpen’s father- 
in-law. Mr. Coldfield has, in almost absolute purity, the middle-class virtues 
and limitations. He is scrupulous but niggling; honest but completely mer- 
cantile in all of his relationships; the ascetic Puritan, skittish about sensuous 
pleasures, innocent of the more winning vices, and the very embodiment of 
the Protestant ethic. One would have no difficulty in recognizing Coldfield in 
a New England village or as a shopkecper in a small city of upstate New York 
or in a village in Ohio. But Faulkner gets a special perspective on the type 
by setting him down in Jefferson, Mississippi in the 1830's and actually pro- 
viding him with a pair of female slaves. 

The Puritan ethic when entangled with slavery becomes a rather awesome 
thing. In fairness to Mr. Coldfield, he has come to the point where his con- 
science forbids him to own slaves; yct, as we have observed, he cannot manu- 
mit them with a gracious and magnanimous gesture.*® 

We have noted above a Henry James character who has somcthing of the 
innocence that Faulkner attributes to Thomas Sutpen, but a number of other 
characters in James are “innocent” in this sense. For example, there is the 
Governess in The Turn of the Screw. She underestimates the complication of 
the situation with which she has to deal. She grossly overestimates her own 
powers to protect the children left in her charge; and she is surely guilty of 
spiritual pride in her refusal to let thcir Guardian know what is going on and 
—worse still—in preventing the children from communicating their despera- 
tion to him. She is not, in short, aware of the nature of evil and is incapable of 
seeing that in her insistence on facing the evil alone and coping with it in her 
own strength, she is guilty of pridc.*! General Compson is thoroughly aware 
of the pride that Sutpen takes in having “extricated himself [from a difficult 
situation] without asking or receiving help from any man...” (p. 272). 

It would not be difficult to find still further instances of this sort of inno- 


40Faulkner takes advantage of this situation for his own purposes, but he does not 
simply contrive it. If one goes back early enough in American history, a good many 
“Puritan” types did own slaves, for a time even in New England and the middle- 
Atlantic states; and, as everyone knows, there were Quakers—of all people—who were 
actively and successfully engaged in the slave trade. 

41An account of this is developed very brilliantly by Eric Voegelin in The Southern 
Review, N.S. VILE (Winter, 1972), 9-48. Voegelin sees The Turn of the Screw as, in 
part, “a study of the Puritan variant” of the “mystery of good and evil” in relation 
“to the complex of consciousness-conscience-virtue.” He goes on to say that in this 
story “James is simply dealing with the problem of ‘self-salvation’ through the 
demonically closed human will that plagued everybody in the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly Nietszche.” Sutpen’s innocence could also be described as that of the “demonical- 
ly closed human will,” and what Sutpen, in his abstraction and self-absorption, is 
engaged in is surely a thoroughly secularized “‘self-salvation.” 
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cence in Henry James. Maggie Verver and her father (in The Golden Bowl) 
to me seem “innocent” in something like this sense. They fit other human 
beings into their own designs, almost as if they were objets d’art, or handsome 
pieces of furniture, or valuable paintings. 

This is not to say that one has cause to weep over Prince Amerigo. If he 
wants to allow himself to be bought by an American millionaire, he is a party 
to the deal. He is not the helpless black slave at the disposal of someone who 
already owns him. The price is paid directly to him and it is a generous one. 
The same has to be said for Charlotte Stant. If she wants to go into an ar- 
ranged marriage with the much older Mr. Verver, she does so with her eyes 
open and she certainly receives some handsome matcrial benefits. I am not 
even looking askance at the marriage because it is clearly a marriage of con- 
venience. My point has to do with whose ultimate convenience is served. It 
is Maggie Verver’s. Gorley Putt says of the two Ververs, father and daughter, 
that this “self-absorbed pair, innocent of the mildly incestuous basis of their 
infatuation with one another’s peace of mind, decide to invite Charlotte to 
Stay, as if it were ‘on approval,’ both of them recognizing in her penniless life 
a great dignity in misfortune.”#? 

Such seems to me the proper note to strike if we look hard at the moral 
underpinning of the story. One grants that for most readers it will seem a far 
cry from the Ververs to Thomas Sutpen. They have vast quantities of “cooked” 
money, whereas Sutpen’s estate, though baronial in size, still reeks of the 
swamps from which it has been wrested. But it is hard to close one’s eyes to 
the fact that the Ververs, like Sutpen, are making use of their money power 
to acquire a position that they covet—whether wisely or unwisely is not the 
point---in a kind of socicty not their own; and that they are confoundedly 
cold-blooded in making their arrangements. To go one step further, to some 
readers they may scem to be quite inhuman—at the least, less human than 
are the Prince and his former love, Charlotte. 

Types of inhuman innocence appear rather early in the United States. Haw- 
thorne apparently knew the type well and provided some perceptive analyses 
as well as concrete particularizations. Here is how he describes Hollingsworth 
in The Blithedale Romance, his novel on the model society of Brook Farm: 


This is always true of those men who have surrendered themselves to 
an overruling purpose. It does not so much impel them from without, 
nor even operate as a motive power within, but grows incorporate with 
all that they think and feel, and finally converts them into little else save 
that one principle. When such begins to be the predicament, it is not cow- 
ardice, but wisdom to avoid these victims. They have no heart, no sym- 
pathy, no reason, no conscience. They will keep no friend, unless he make 
himself the mirror of their purpose; they will smite and slay you, and 
trample your dead corpse under foot, all the more readily, if you take 
the first step with them and cannot take the second, and the third, and 
every other step of their terribly strait path. They have an idol to which 
they consecrate themselves high-priest, and deem it holy work to offer 
sacrifices of whatever is most precious; and never once seem to suspect 
—-so cunning has the Devil been with them—that this false deity, in 
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whose iron features, immitigable to all the rest of mankind, they see only 
benignity and love, is but a spectrum of the very priest himself, projected 
upon the surrounding darkness. 


Much of what is said here of Hollingsworth could be applicd to Sutpen. 
Not all, to be sure: Hollingsworth was ultimately to come out of his obsession 
as Sutpen never did, and Hollingsworth’s dream was—at least in his con- 
scious conception—social and communal, whereas Sutpen’s was irankly per- 
sonal and selfish, an attempt at “self-salvation.” Nevertheless, what Haw- 
thorne describes in this passage applies fully to Sutpen, for Hawthorne is de- 
scribing what happens when a man has substituted a dream for reality. 

A recent reading of Quentin Anderson’s The Imperial Self** has recalled 
to my attention the passage I have just quoted from Hawthorne. Anderson 
means by “the imperial self” the appropriation of all other reality by the self, 
a kind of gigantism of the cgo. He directs his study to the work of Emerson, 
Whitman, and James—in particular, to The Golden Bowl. As a consequence, 
Anderson is concerned to account for the American type to which, as I have 
argued, Thomas Sutpen belongs. Anderson, of course, has his own way of ac- 
counting for the emergence of such characters and his own way of dealing 
with their significance in American cultural history. In spite of certain impor- 
tant reservations, I have a great deal of general sympathy for his thesis and 
find many areas of particular agreement—including Anderson’s interprcta- 
tion of The Golden Bowl. I must not take it for granted that Anderson will 
agree with my interpretation of Absalom, Absalom! Nevertheless, I offer him 
Thomas Sutpen as another signal instance of the Ameri-an elephantiasis of 
the personal will. 

Anderson tells us that Hawthorne in his fiction “sought and found...a 
world in which dramatic awareness of antinomies in human nature [consti- 
tuted] the very ground on which a community [could be] built.”4* Further- 
more, he tells us that Hawthorne’s “primary focus was on the character and 
strength of the bonds that unite men. women, and children in a society, and 
how [these bonds] may and must be used to constrain the imperious inward 
demands of fantasy and obsession.’’** Both descriptions apply very profoundly 
to Faulkner, and not merely as the author of Absalom, Absalom! Faulkner, 
too, sought and found such a world as Anderson attributes to Hawthorne. 
One of its names is Yoknapatawpha County. 
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